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HISTORIC ROCK CREEK. 

By LOUIS P. SHOEMAKER. 
(Read before the Society, April 14, 1908.) 

It is interesting to note a few reminiscences of this 
picturesque stream, which will involve its early settle- 
ment, its past commercial advantages and a review of 
the facts pertaining thereto. The Washington press 
has from time to time been liberal with its space and 
afforded correspondents ample opportunity to publish 
their recollections of events and localities in the Dis- 
trict. These papers have been read with interest and 
in the future they will serve as valuable historic 
record, and in this manner much information pertain- 
ing to places, times and events has been preserved for 
the benefit of posterity. 

If these various articles could be edited and repub- 
lished under the auspices of our Historical Society, 
they would be of renewed interest and value to the 
public. 

The Rock Creek stream has recently claimed some v 
attention in the press with reference to the Braddock 
Rock to be found near its intersection with the Poto- 
mac River and it has increased in the estimation of the 
public by reason of the establishment of Rock Creek 
Park. 

Georgetown in olden times and during the early 
years of the last century was of no little importance 
as a place of business where the commerce of this 
section of the country centered, where mills and fac- 
tories flourished, where the United States established 
a custom house early in the history of our government, 
where this particular department has been maintained, 
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although in our day it is of slight utility to our people 
or source of revenue to the government. 

The Potomac River, although possessed of many 
natural advantages, with a valuable water power con- 
ducive to commerce and affording ample facility for 
the shipment of crude and manufactured materials, 
did not divert the attention of early settlers in this 
vicinity from Rock Creek and its valuable water 
powers ; for no less than eight mills were once located 
within the limits of the District of Columbia, and a 
flourishing business was conducted along its rugged 
course. For many years they were not operated and 
with the exception of one, i. e., the Pierce Mill, all of 
them have been destroyed by progress of development 
and constant changes which have occurred. 

Sometime ago their utility for manufacturing pur- 
poses ceased. They were virtually abandoned and 
their subsequent destruction evidences the change 
which has taken place in the manufacture of bread 
stuffs by the application of steam and electricity, as 
well as the introduction of modern machinery for 
manufacturing purposes; and the great progress our 
people have made in a comparatively short time— in- 
deed, even within the memory of many who are still 
young. 

Just above Georgetown was located the Patterson 
Paper Mill. Here an old-fashoned, covered, wooden 
bridge was constructed near the water with a steep 
and precipitous roadway leading down to the very 
banks of the stream on either side, just about the site 
of the present "P" Street bridge. It was known as 
the Paper Mill Bridge. 

Above was the Lyons Mill, and next to this the 
Adams Mill which was on that portion of the stream 
now within the United States Zoological Park. About 
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two miles distant was established Pierce's Mill, which, 
perhaps because of the management, size of building 
and cost of construction, became the most important 
along the creek. Adjoining and in connection with it 
was a saw-mill. The Blagden Mill was located just a 
short distance to the north and here an extensive 
business was also conducted. 

Neither of these mills was operated by the gentle- 
man who owned it. Mr. Blagden was a large and suc- 
cessful lumber merchant in Washington, while Mr. 
Pierce Shoemaker lived a life of retirement at his 
home known as "Clover Dale," which still remains 
intact, on the borders of Eock Creek Park, upon a 
promontory to the west of the mill and Mount Pleas- 
ant. Argyle, the admirable suburban (but fast becom- 
ing urban) home of Mr. Thomas Blagden, is located 
not far to the east and on the highland beyond the 
mills. Mrs. Blagden, senior, although quite advanced 
in years, retained her vigor of mind and body until 
the autumn of 1907, when her dea.th occurred. All 
the friends and companions of her youth had passed 
away, but she enjoyed with the present generation the 
same appreciation always entertained for her by the 
former generation during the early days of her admir- 
able womanhood. 

Large quantities of corn, wheat and rye were hauled 
by teams to the Pierce Mill and the Blagden Mill from 
Georgetown and ground into flour for the Washington 
market; an extensive business was conducted and their 
owners derived a revenue of from $1,200 to $1,500 per 
annum as rents. 

Adjoining and in connection with the Blagden Mill 
was what was known as a bone mill, from which the 
agriculturalists of Montgomery County, Maryland, 
and the District of Columbia, obtained a valuable 
fertilizer. 
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At Pierce's Mill it was a daily occurrence to see 
from ten to twelve teams and a number of boys on 
horseback from the surrounding country with grist. 
It is an admirable structure of stone, now within the 
limits of Rock Creek Park. The foundation of the 
saw mill has been removed and the race or waterway 
leading to it has been filled. 

The Blagden flour mill and the bone mill have been 
obliterated. If this devastation of relics continues, 
the last evidence of the once thrifty commerce, busi- 
ness and utilization of water power along the line of 
this stream will have forever disappeared. 

It was hoped when the United States government 
acquired this land for Rock Creek Park, and conse- 
quently controlled the stream with its unparalleled 
natural beauty and attractive features, that the author- 
ities would seek to preserve rather than demolish these 
evidences of old-time prosperity, particularly as 
changed conditions had virtually caused their aban- 
donment for business purposes before the land was 
condemned for a public park. 

The Blagden Mill, it is true, was dilapidated when 
acquired by the United States in 1890 through the 
medium of condemnation proceedings. The stone 
walls could, however, have been strengthened and the 
relic preserved. This is not the case with Pierce's 
Mill which is intact from foundation to roof; we 
should plead for its preservation and express a feel- 
ing of regret because the stone walls of the old saw 
mill and its race and forebay have been removed. 

These evidences of the past were not only great 
curiosities which would attract the attention of visi- 
tors to the park, but they are actual reminiscences and 
illustrations of the early history of the District of 
Columbia along the line of Rock Creek. 
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Perhaps the first mill established on this stream 
was located just north of the Blagden Mill and south 
of the military road. It is between these points that 
the greatest and most valuable water power is to 
be found. The testimony of the Rock Creek Park 
case shows that the fall is seventy-five feet in a dis- 
tance of less than one mile. 

This particular section is a part of the three 
hundred and fifty acres of land formerly owned by 
Mr. Pierce Shoemaker and now included in Rock 
Creek Park. It was known as the Crystal Spring 
tract because of the several large springs of fine 
water to be found thereon, although it was patented 
or granted under the name of White's Mill Seat in 
1634 and subsequently as Peter's Mill Seat in 1800. 

The extensive growth of magnificent trees, the 
rugged and picturesque character of the landscape, the 
great number of huge rocks deposited in the stream, 
and the rapidity with which the water flows because 
of the sharp descent to which I have just alluded, 
causes this to be unquestionably the most attractive 
and valuable portion of Rock Creek Park. 

The new driveway which has been completed along 
the creek, between Blagden Mill and the military road, 
opens this beautiful tract for travel, and the public 
is afforded, for the first time, access to the interior 
of Rock Creek Park, and consequently an opportunity 
to enjoy its admirable natural attractions. 

This land was purchased by the government in 1890 
at a cost of over a million dollars, half of which 
Congress required the tax payers of the District to 
pay, notwithstanding the fact that the wording of the 
act declared it to be a national park for the benefit 
of the people of the United States. It has, however, 
until recently, been of slight public utility. 
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This is only one illustration of the injustice which 
Congress perpetrates upon the District by requiring 
its tax payers to contribute to the establishment of 
national undertakings. 

Our federal legislators could not, constitutionally, 
and would not undertake to impose such legislation 
upon the people of New York, or any other state, and 
the practice should never have been instituted here. 
It ought to be forever abandoned. 

The act declared this to be a national park and 
the United States holds the title, as stated, for the 
benefit of the people of the United States, and conse- 
quently, all expense of acquisition and of improve- 
ment should be from the National treasury, thereby 
justly distributing the burden in accordance with the 
fundamental principle of equality which underlies the 
power of taxation. 

The last mill site to which I have referred was, as 
I have stated, known as "White's Mill Seat," and 
the land was patented by English authority under that 
name in 1756. It has been abandoned for many 
years however. In fact there is no evidence of its 
having been used at any time during the last century. 

But the location of the old race was visible for 
some distance and the foundation walls of the building 
remained intact within recent times. These were also 
obliterated when the new driveway was established. 

It is interesting to note, and almost impossible to 
realize, that fifty years ago grain could be hauled to 
the mills of Rock Creek from Georgetown, made into 
flour, and sold on the Washington market at a profit. 
Now this can scarcely be done on the Potomac without 
cost of hauling and expense of handling. At present 
most of our flour is milled in the west and shipped all 
over the country. 
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Another evidence of the early settlement of this 
section is furnished by the old, original patents issued 
by English authority in my possession, dated 1734. 
They have been in the possession of my progenitors 
for more than one hundred years. Some of them 
have reference to much of the land now within Rock 
Creek Park. Isaac Pierce, my father's maternal 
progenitor, settled in this locality prior to 1800 and 
consequently before the District of Columbia was 
established by authority of Congress. The old 
Pierce or Shoemaker Mill, and all the stone buildings 
standing near it, were built by Isaac and his son, 
Abner C. Pierce, and the two small buildings, between 
which the Pierce Mill Road runs, are dated respec- 
tively 1801 and 1810 and inscribed with the letters 
B. I. P., meaning Betsy and Isaac Pierce. Thus Mr. 
Pierce associated his wife in this early undertaking 
to establish an improvement which gave evidence of 
development in the District of Columbia, formerly 
Prince George, and subsequently Montgomery County, 
Maryland, before the District was located. Mr. Isaac 
Pierce became a large land proprietor in this section, 
holding almost 2,000 acres which with his large slave 
ownership and milling interests made him a man of 
enterprise and caused this section to be an active 
sphere for trade. 

Mr. Isaac Pierce died in 1841 and his son, Abner 
C. Pierce, inherited his estate. He died in 1851 and 
devised the same to my father, Pierce Shoemaker, 
who was his nephew, and he owned 800 acres at the 
time of his death in 1891. So that three persons, 
Isaac Pierce, Abner C. Pierce and Pierce Shoemaker 
have held the title to this land for more than one 
hundred and twenty-five years, and much of it yet 
remains in the family. 
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Prior to 1800, while Washington was in its infancy 
as a city, when Georgetown flourished as a commercial 
center, and before the District of Columbia had be- 
come the home of the United State government, 
land was taken up and improved by the construction 
of desirable residences along the line of Rock Creek. 
In addition to the mills to which I have alluded, these 
homes furnished early evidence of industry, commerce 
and prosperity. 

Following the creek to the north we reach the once 
handsome home of my grand-uncle, Joshua Pierce. 
It consisted of a large stone dwelling, stone outbuild- 
ings, and an immense stone barn. These improve- 
ments still remain, and belong to the United States 
by reason of the fact that they are within the limits 
of Rock Creek Park, being adjacent to the north 
boundary of the Zoological Park. 

This place was known as "Linnaean Hill" and is 
worthy of special mention, not only because of its 
past history, the scenes of business activity and the 
great beauty with which it was once adorned by its 
original owner, but because of the future utility to 
which it could be applied. 

Mr. Pierce was one of those citizens whose char- 
acter and industry adorn the early history of our 
District. He had the advantage of a good education 
and soon became, by reason of his taste and talent, 
a horticulturist of national reputation and a nursery- 
man who conducted an extensive business. The parks 
and reservations of the city were to a great extent 
stocked from Linnaean Hill. 

It will be remembered that about 1856 the camelia 
was introduced into this country. This species of 
Chinese or Japanese shrubs was first imported into 
Europe by a German Jesuit about 1739. It is one 
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of the most beautiful of cultivated flowers. How 
generally it was favored throughout the country is 
not known to me, but certainly in Washington it was 
much admired, and was appreciated to such an extent 
that the most perfect specimens were sold as high as 
one dollar. Its popularity has, however, passed away, 
and the rose, our American beauty, like American 
skill and American ingenuity, has full sway. 

Mr. Pierce cultivated the camelia in great variety 
and quantity. The large conservatories, built of 
stone, yet standing near the residence on the south 
side of the hill toward the city, have been crowded 
with bushes densely covered with the bloom of this 
conspicuously beautiful flower. 

Linnaean Hill was not only the scene of a large and 
profitable business, but the grounds were artistically 
treated, the plants, rare flowers and trees were so 
beautifully arranged that the place was converted 
into a horticultural and rural park, where the people 
of the national capital sought pleasure, recreation and 
instruction. 

Mr. Joshua Pierce, the founder of our hospital for 
foundlings located on Fifteenth Street, died in 1869, 
leaving a large estate consisting principally of city 
property. The nursery business which he conducted 
by transplanting rare trees from Linnaean Hill to 
squares between R and S, Fourteenth, Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Streets, northwest, now covered with brick 
houses, is within the recollection of those who are not 
yet old. 

Large sugar maples, white pines and rare trees yet 
adorn Linnaean Hill within the limits of the park. 
Why not cause its natural beauty and available ad- 
vantages to be again of utility to the people? 

The main building is quite as good as it was when 
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constructed seventy-five years ago of stone with a 
slate roof and iron porches. Why not utilize the 
grounds and roads, paint the wood work and convert 
the buildings into a reception hall for the protection, 
advantage and pleasure of the public, who would visit 
Rock Creek Park, if any effort were made to estab- 
lish those attractive features found in other parks? 

Why not frame the old land grants heretofore men- 
tioned, while they can be secured and thus preserved 
from perhaps future destruction? They were issued 
by English authority more than two hundred years 
ago, written upon parchment and are certainly curi- 
osities to many. 

Why not hang upon the wall a large map showing 
the outlines and shape of the park, its old and new 
roadways, its topography and relationship to Wash- 
ington and the rest of the District? 

Why not have there also pictures of the gentlemen 
who at great sacrifice to their personal interest served 
the government for more than a year in the acquisi- 
tion of the land, pictures of the lawyers employed 
by the government, pictures of the beautiful scenery 
and places of great natural beauty to be found in 
the park? And finally, why not have there a place 
where things of interest pertaining to the park, its 
past, present and future history could be preserved? 

Thus, shelter and protection could also be afforded 
the public, almost without expense, within walking 
distance of the new and greater Washington, now 
being so rapidly established along Fourteenth Street 
and Connecticut Avenue, extended, and within easy 
reach of those of the old Washington, who can use the 
Fourteenth Street and Connecticut Avenue cars. 
Certainly we should provide a suitable place for the 
entertainment of ladies, gentlemen and children, inno- 
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cent amusements for the young folks and attractions 
for the older people upon these beautiful promontories 
under the shade of great trees, or within the walls of 
these old, but substantial buildings, where pure, 
healthy and invigorating air can be found two hun- 
dred feet or more above the old city, overlooking 
picturesque and historic Kock Creek, affording the 
most attractive natural beauties to be found so near 
any large city in the country, where the United States 
government, as stated, has expended more than half 
a million dollars, and where the tax payers of this 
District were required to do likewise over seventeen 
years ago. 

Surely by this time, the principal purpose declared 
in the act of Congress should be realized, i. e., that 
this land shall be a pleasure ground for the benefit 
of the people of the United States. 

Why not direct the Marine Band to play there, as 
well as within a chalk line on the hard and heated 
concrete east of the Capitol, or in what should be the 
private grounds surrounding the home of the Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

Why not offer district people amusement, pleasure 
and recreation within the District of Columbia and in 
an accessible and healthy locality, rather than force 
them and the improvements necessary far their enter- 
tainment, beyond its limits into Maryland and along 
the picturesque, but inaccessible and malarial sur- 
roundings of the upper Potomac? 

Shall district interests lie dormant, district pleasure 
grounds remain unimproved for years after their 
acquisition at great cost? Shall district people be 
forced into Maryland to sustain Maryland enterprises, 
make Maryland improvements and augument Mary- 
land revenues? 
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These substantial improvements to which I have 
alluded, the Shoemaker Mill, the Joshua Pierce resi- 
dence and the two immense stone outbuildings could 
all be utilized with little expense. 

The second floor of these large stone outbuildings, 
the barn and the mill, could be converted into large 
halls for entertainment; a suitable place for "merry- 
go-rounds' ' could be arranged on the first floor for 
the young folks, and provision made for the Marine 
or other bands when not located under the trees and 
in the open air. 

It is only necessary to have a permit to use and 
enjoy this land and these buildings, an executive act 
on the part of the park authorities in behalf of the 
people, to bring about these results, not the expendi- 
ture of money. A few hundred dollars, however, 
of the amount appropriated for the improvement of 
the Eock Creek Park at the last session, would cause 
this portion of it to be of great utility and advantage 
to the public. It would make the park a pleasure 
ground for the people as was intended by the act of 
Congress and so declared. District people would 
not be required, as they now are, to incur the expense 
of two car fares and great risk on overcrowded cars 
to visit Chevy Chase Lake, Glen Echo, Cabin John 
and other Maryland resorts in order to obtain refresh- 
ment, breathe pure air beyond city limits, and hear 
the charm of music. 

We hope for favorable action on the part of the 
proper authorities, so that this park can become of 
the utmost public utility. 

The upper portion of Rock Creek north of military 
road is also entitled to some special mention while we 
are recording this brief history of the early settlement 
along its banks. 
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What is known as the military road was established 
during the period of the Civil War as a military 
necessity. It was first used for transporting material 
to construct, and subsequently, supplies, to maintain 
Forts Reno, De Russy and Stevens, which were only 
three of the chain of forts connected by numerous 
batteries to protect the national capital during the 
Civil War. Prior to that period the only direct 
means of communication between Tenleytown and 
Brightwood was over the old Milkhouse Ford 
Road, which has now become obsolete and almost 
abandoned as a public highway. It extended west 
from Brightwood, passing through what is now Rock 
Creek Park, crossing the Rock Creek stream less than 
half a mile north of the present military road, thence 
up a steep ravine from the Creek to the highland and 
over what is now the Daniels Road, thence through 
the land of Horace White and Notely Moreland, and 
intersected the Broad Branch Road near Chevy Chase. 
It is a well-authenticated fact in our local history 
that the United States soldiers crossed the upper 
Potomac and marched along the old Milkhouse Road 
to Bladensburg, where a battle was fought with the 
British in 1814. Mr. Notely Moreland purchased a 
farm and settled on the highland of this section over- 
looking Rock Creek in the very early part of the 
last century. Much of the Enoch C. Moreland farm 
is now owned by Judge Alex. F. Mathews, of West 
Virginia, who is a large holder of real estate in this 
section of the District. 

Adjoining the Moreland tract, is located the long- 
established farm and former home of Mr. Horace 
White, who purchased as early as 1846, and died 
there at the advanced age of eighty-two. His widow 
survived him and died recently at the age of ninety- 
three. 
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An evidence of the healthfulness of our Rock Creek 
section of our District, is furnished by the fact that 
many of these early settlers resided there for so many 
years and attained an advanced age. 

When I think of the beautiful topography of this 
section of the District of Columbia, the height of its 
hills, with their immense protruding rocks, the depth 
of its valleys, its magnificent trees of original growth, 
consisting of not only oaks, hickories and chestnuts, 
but also of every variety indigenous to this section of 
the country, I am reminded of the expression made 
use of in court on one occasion by the late John Saul, 
an esteemed citizen, a member of our Parking Com- 
mission, of the national capital, and a horticulturist 
of national reputation. Upon being asked by Judge 
Jeremiah M. Wilson, former member of Congress 
from Indiana, one of the best lawyers Washington 
has ever had, and one of the most kind and genial 
of men— what species or variety of flowers, tree and 
shrubs could be found on the banks of Rock Creek, 
Mr. Saul replied that it would be difficult to name 
them all, for in his opinion, the flora of the North, 
and the flora of the South seem to unite in this 
vicinity. 

Commerce, trade and business have disappeared 
from the banks of Rock Creek, but a most beautiful 
country remains, covered with a magnificent growth 
of original forest trees, and the following educational 
institutions have been established: The Carnegie 
Geophysical Laboratory, American Methodist Uni- 
versity, Old Georgetown College, Washington Select 
School for boys, Naval Observatory, National Cathe- 
dral School for Girls, Catholic Young Ladies' Semi- 
nary, Dumbarton, the new home of the Sisters of the 
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Holy Cross, now on Massachusetts Avenue in the 
city. 

Let us now have more such institutions for the de- 
velopment of art, science and literature, and thus 
attempt to make Washington a seat of learning, as 
Athens was of old. May I ask, "Where is the seat 
of learning of the world to-day ?" We boast of our 
national, corporate and individual wealth, of our 
commerce and trade, but Washington is not yet the 
educational center of our country, much less that of 
the world. 

As Egyptian civilization followed the Nile, to 
the shores to the Mediterranean, thence over Europe 
and subsequently gave to the world Athens, Carth- 
age, Troy and old Rome, let us hope that our educa- 
tional institutions, which could be planted in no better 
place than on the beautiful territory west of Rock 
Creek, may eventually afford the best evidence of our 
civilization and that it may follow the Potomac rather 
than the Nile, thence over the shores of the Chesa- 
peake, rather than the Mediterranean, broadcast, not 
over one country, but over the civilized world. 



